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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four mile 
Midland 


Busines 


scuth of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the 


Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 600 acres. 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 


Communism. 
WALLINGFORD 

Branch of O. C., 
Hartford and New 


COMMUNITY. 
t Walhngford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Railroad. Number of 


Haven members, 47 


Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 


tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL 


The O. C. and Branches are not *‘ Free Lovers,”’ in 


NOTICE. 

the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Bin_te ComMMUNISM 
or ComPpLEX MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 


Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsib 





every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does nof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman's person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so 
ciety as ordinarv households. The tie that binds them together is a 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage 


their religion. 


, ior it Is 
They receive no new members (except by deceptior 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the commor 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 


women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 


way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; | 





them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is ful It 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per 
sons who merely want a home and a living. ‘They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


As candidates for 


FOURNAL OF HOME, 


. 


A STUDY OF CHRI/S1 


{The following talk was J. H. N.’s contribution 
to a late criticism in the family meeting The 
subject was a man who holds an important post in 


the Community, and whose inspiration for his 


place is recognized by every one with this draw 


back; that he does not seem to have the faculty of 


inspiring his subordinates, and is exceedingly 


worried and chafed by any unfaithtulness or short- 


comings on their part. His own movement is free 


and easv under spiritual control, or the direction of 


a superior, but his relation with those below him is 
legal. He knows no way to ranage them but by 
dictation, and their failure to come up to his 


i 
of great trouble to him, de 


and 


standard is a source 


pressing his spirit wearing upon his health 


He exhausts himself with mental worry more than 
with the work he does This fretting care has 
characterized him in every Situation, and vas 


thought to be his greatest fault 


, Home-Talk, W. C. Dec. 17, 18 
E must certainty go back to first 
\ \ principles on this question of re 
Paul says, * Be careful for nothing ;” and again 
in another place, “I would have you without 


carefulness.” And yet there is an honest 


contradiction in what he says about care, for 
he speaks elsewhere of naving a care himself 
for people the are of all the churches was 
upon him, and he complained that he had no 
one except Timothy who was like-minded, and 
cared naturally for their stat He evidently 
had in mind two kinds of care; one that he 


liked and cultivated and wanted to find in 


other people, and another kind that he did 


not like. It is unquestionably the same with 
that as with all our other affections and 
passions. There are two kinds of love, and 
so there are two kinds of care: one kind of 


care is bad and poisonous, but the true kind is 
healthy. 
think Mr. E. 


tinction yet between bad care and good care 


I don’t has learned the dis 


} 


The good kind of care will not be worried and 
n 


querulous ; it turns back and casts itself 
God, i 


complaint. 


l pon 


and will not live in an atmosphere of 


Paul says, “be careful for nothing ; 
but in every thing by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving let your requests be made 


known unto God.” And Peter says, “ Casting 


all your care upon him for he cared for you.’ 
That is the only way—to cast your care upon 
God. If 


known 


you find that making your requests 


unto men does not carry your point, 


you must not worry and complain and live in 
an atmosphere of criticism, but make your re 
quests known unto God and cast 


your cares 


upon him. That is the final resort, and the only 
way to dispose of care so that it shall be really 
wholesome. 

We must always remember that the impulse 
of inspiration itself may carry us far out away 
the source of and that 


from inspiration ; 
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SCIENCE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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4 ‘ Whole No. 1604 
spiritual gifts may be a smare to us, inflating 
us with self-conceit I like to sit down and 


study the attitude of Jesus Christ’s mind when 
the seventy came back from the mission on 


which he had sent them He had sent them 


out with power to heal the sick and preach the 
| 


POs! 
5 C1 


| of the kingdom 


They had a fine time 
back ex 


Christ 


-were very successiul, and came 


ulting over their exploits and telling 


that devils even were subject to them through 
his name I like to look into the situation 
there, and see what turn Jesus Christ’s mind 


t 


took at that time It took this turn 


He said 
to his disciples, “ Notwithstanding, in this re 


oice not that the spirits subject unto you ; 


but rather rejoice becauss names are 

This means, go back to 
the simplicity of the young « Phe joy 
of the young convert is not over any thing he 
has done He that he 


Father in 


youl 
written in heaven.’ 


onvernt, 


; ’ | r 
has found out 


has a 


heaven, and has come into happy 


social relations with the eternal life—that is 


+ young convert rejoices in, and that is 


> 


says we must rejoice In more than 


in all gifts. ‘There we must always remain, in 
the spirit of the young convert ; rejoicing not 
in our works or our gifts, but because our 
names are written in heaven. Christ signifies 
in another passage that il we do not zo back 


the 


d of our gifts and « xploits, 


and rejoice in the relation between us and 


source of life inste: 


we may nol 


‘Many will 


turn out well after all; for he says, 


say to me in that d ay, ° Lord, Lord, 


have we not prophesied in thy name, and in 
thy name have cast out devils, and in thy name 
done many wonderful work And then will 
] profe ss to them, I never knew you depart 
from me ye that work iniquity.” So there 


is no necessary connection between such gifts 
and the best thing, which is salvation from sin 
and union with eternal life Paul himself bore 
it in mind that if he did not keep his body 
under and his heart with Christ, though he 
would be 


preached to others he a castaway, 


It is very important therefore that we should 
not think we are necessarily all right and 
having the best experience merely because we 


are under inspiration and have gifts. 


lo return to the study of Christ’s attitude 


of mind; at the time referred to he says, 


‘Rejoice not in these gifts, but rather rejoice 
that your names are written in heaven ; rejoice 


that you are the children of the truth.” Then 
we read, “In that hour he rejoiced in spirit ;”” 


He 


said, “ 1 thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 


and now his mind took another turn. 


and earth, because Thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent and hast revealed 
unto babes ; 


them even so Father, for so it 


seemed good in Thy sight.” There is a turn 
toward lowly views—toward humility, and 


recognition of the entire supremacy of God’s 








a 
} 
i 
i 
i 


410 


will and purpose in the whole matter of gifts, 
Christ 
continued in the same vein: “Come unto me 


excluding all boasting and big feeling. 


all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I 
will give you rest. ‘Take my yoke upon you 
and learn of me, for | am meek and lowly in 
heart and ye shall find rest unto your souls ; 
for my yoke is casy and my burden is light.” 
We sce 


humility, his meekness, his !owliness ; not in his 


where the rest was; it was in his 


great power, his diligence, his care and worry 
to see that things went right. All the healing, 
comforting influence that went out from him, 
and with which he charged his disciples, had 
its source in his meek and lowly spirit—that 
was the fountain out of which the river of the 
water of life flowed. 

Here is the study I think Mr. I. 
take up. 


had better 
He had better put himself to school 
to Jesus Christ and study his way of thinking 
and feeling about gifts; and then I don’t be 
lieve he will worry. If our hearts turn back 
to God in trust and confidence, he will keep 
us from worry; he will save us from bad, 
grinding care so that we shail feel that we can 
do our duty; and then if other folks don’t do 
theirs, why, it isno harm to us. We will do our 
part, and then get other folks to do as much 


of theirs as we can; 


; but beyond that we will 


trust God and be at rest. ‘That is certainly 
the only way that Jesus Christ did. ‘There is 
no living in such a world as this comfortably 
unless we can limit our care about things in 


that way. 


CHRISTIAN SELIF-DENIAL. 


Ben special need of 
from the unnatural 


created between man and God. 


self-denial arises 
relation sin” has 
Man’s first 
act of disobedience was the setting up of him- 
self in opposition to God—his own will in 
preference to that of his creator. ‘This is the 


position of all unregenerate persons; their 
own happiness is the chief object of their 
wishes ; they pursue their own selfish interests 
with their whole hearts. When any thing 
occurs, the first question which arises in their 
minds is, ‘How will this affect me?” It is 
true, they may often exercise a kind of gen- 
erosity towards others; but if their motives 
were scanned, selfgratification would appear 
animportant motive. ‘The correctness of these 
assertions no one will doubt, who is acquainted 
with his own heart. 

The majority of unconverted persons live 
for themselves; seeing no higher object of 
action than the 


promotion of their own 


individual interests. ‘The duty of the Christian 
is to crucify this disposition. A moment’s 
attention will show the reasonableness of this 
course, Certainly no one has a right to 
attach to himself any more importance than 
properly belongs to the station he occupies in 


the grand scale of being, of which God is the 


g) 
center. If he thinks himself of more conse- 
quence than the place he occupies will give 
him, it leads him to seek a higher station. 
This is pride. It is setting up the wisdom of 
the creature in opposition to that of the 
Creator. ‘This was probably the origin of the 
first act of disobedience. God is the sun and 


center of the moral universe ; and the setting 
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up Of private individual interests as supreme 
objects of pursuit, and permitting them to run 
their course, would produce general confusion. 
‘This has already been the result so far as selfish- 
ness has prevailed. Its tendency is to create a 
universal contention among inferior beings for 
the throne of the universe which belongs to God 
alone. But the interests of God, if I may be 
allowed the expression, are identified with the 
good of his creation. 


highest intelligent 


Hence we see the perfect reasonableness of 
the first commandment, “Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me.” ‘There can be no 
selfishness in this. because the best interests of 
the universe require it. But by pursuing our 
own selfish interest as the chief good, we make 
a god of self. 

The religion of Jesus Christ strikes at the 
root of this selfish principle. The very first 
act of the new-born soul is a renunciation or 
giving up of self—the surrender of the whole 
soul to God. ‘The entire dedication which the 
Christian makes of himself—soul, body and 
property—in behalf of Christ, implies that 
he will no longer live for himself, but for God. 

“Present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy 
and acceptable unto God.” 
liveth to himself.” 


“For none of us 
“They which live, should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
him which died for them and arose again.” 
“Whether therefore, ye eat or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 

Self-denial is, then, an entire surrender of 
our own wills to the will of God. 

Pittstield, Mass. M. S. 


MRS. WOODHULI’S OPINION. 


KS. Woodhull sometimes says a very good 


4 thing. Sheis an earnest woman and says 
ed P 


what she means, even if it should happen to be a 
trifle plain; and she is undertaking to handle some 
pretty serious questions. In an editorial in her 
paper of the 25th instant, entitled “All Things 
Common,” after calling attention to the great 
suffering from poverty and want now so prevalent 
among the unskilled laboring people, and asking 
why it is that professing Christians do not regard 
these people as their neighbors and relieve them, 
she makes the following pertinent remarks: 


It is quite impossible under the present systems 
for those who are so disposed, to love their neigh- 
bors as they do themselves, because their capacity 
to do good is limited by their means with which to 
do it. Even an Astor could not long continue to 
love a'l whom Jesus made his neighbors without 
reducing himself to poverty and want, and_ be- 
coming himself a neighbor for o:hers to remember. 
We say that under present systems it is next to 
impossible to live a Christian life, and the pro- 
fessedly Christian are the most opposed of all 
people to any change that would inaugurate con- 
ditions on which it might be possible. We have 
said often in these columns that through a commu- 
nity of interests is the only possibility of attaining 
equal and exact justice. So long as individual 
industrial competition continues, equity between 
individuals is impossible. Nothing is clearer than 
that in competition those who are strong in most 
ways must, in the end, over-ride the weak. 

Nor are there examples wanting to prove all 
this. If a hundred people living anywhere in this 
country can so organize themselves industrially as 
to make the doctrine of equa! love for self and 
neighbor possible, then that hundred have solved 


the problem for all the rest of the world. Go ask 
Oneida if among the number there organized 


industrially, there are any who suffer tor the 
common necessities of life? Ask of tne detested 
Oneida Perfectionists if there are any children 
there who suffer tor food or tor raiment or shelter? 
Ask if there are any laborers there who have been 
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discharged because their labor was no longer 
profitable to their employers—whose families or 
dependencies are in want or distress? Ask if 
there are any pinched-cheeked and _ hollow-eyed 
women there who are obliged to offer up their 
bodies as a living sacrifice to the lusts of man, to 
gain the few paltry dollars that are needed to 
satisfy the demands of the landlord, or the butcher 
and grocer; and ask a thousand other practical 
questions of every-day life, and from the replies let 
the Christians learn a lesson of brotherly love from 
those whom they despise. That Community of 
less than three hundred persons has soived the 
question of industrial organization. If three 
hundred people can organize industrially so that 
each and every one of its members shall be secured 
all the necessities of life at all times, and under all 
circumstances, then three thousand persons can do 
the same thing; and if three thousind can do it, 
then three millions, and thirty millions, can also 
do the same thing; and we hold that the larger the 
organization, and the more varied its industries, 
the greater ought to be its success. If it be ob- 
jected that all people are not fitted to live a 
community life, then we reply, if there were no 
other organization in which such people could find 
a place, they would be obliged to accommodate 
themselves to the Community. The reason that 
Communities in piece-meal have been mostly 
failures is because there were other organizations 
into which members could escape, with which their 
undeveloped nitures were more in harmony. 


At Oneida there is no such thing known as 
prostitution—no women who live by selling their 
bodies to whatsoever buyer. There are no tippling 
shops or gambling-hells; no pawn-brokers or 
money-lenders of the more respectable stripe. 
There is no crime; there are no jails, no alins- 
houses; none of the usual accompaniments of the 
so called Christian civilization, because there is 
nothing there to produce them. It is the evil 
systems that produce these fruits. And most of 
all, and best of all, there are no women there worn 
out by constant child-bearing, and, consequently, 
no born thieves, murderers and adulterers; none 
who have the seeds of hypocrisy, deceit, lying, 
stealing and all the other vices bred in them while 
yet in their mother’s womb. Well may Christians 
inquire and learn of Oneida, for while the latter 
has all the virtues of the former, it has none of 
its vices. 

To be sure these virtues may be said to be rather 
negations than otherwise; but the first step froma 
bad toward a better life is to stop doing the things 
that make a life bad. This can then be followed 
by things that are positive and good. ‘The pro- 
fessedly Christian world, before it can make any 
great advances in good, has first got to cease doing 
the things by which its vices are generated. In 
the language of the beloved disciple, they have got 
to cease sinning—got to cease propagating sin, be- 
fore the good seed can be sown in good ground to 
bear good fruit; and the first step, to say the very 
least that ought to be said, the Oneida Perfection- 
ists have taken toward this by adopting an in- 
dustrial system in which none can suffer ; in which 
all are provided, in any emergency, against wanting 
the necessities for physical existence. In this 
respect, at least, they have complied with the 
practice of the early Christians who sold their 
possessions and came and laid their prices down 
at the apostles’ feet, and with those who continued 
together, had all things common. 

But while we call the attention of professing 
Christians to these evidences that exist in their 
very midst, we are well aware that they will be like 
the scribes and pharisees of old; we know that 
nothing save a revolution can wake them to a sense 
of their own hypocritical pretensions, and that 
nothing can avert the doom that is impending over 
the rotten institutions that they have erected, and 
to which they cling with a tenacity that is born of 
the most intolerant selfishness—a selfishness of 
which they, perhaps, are not conscious, but one 
that nevertheless has the same effect upon those 
over whom it holds its sceptre as if it were conscious 
and premeditated. 


There is at present on view in the Egyptian 
section of the Museum of the Louvre a group of 
pictures in gold. These statuettes were discovered 


in the town of San, “ancient Tanis, ’’ and are the 


first examples—in gold—of Egyptian statuary ever 
discovered. The centre figure of the group is the 
god Osiris, in a sitting posture, which is at variance 
with the idea we get of this deity from all former 
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engravings and statues ; to the right and left are 
the goddess Isis, his wife, and their son Horus, 
representing the rising sun. Both are standing, 
and each extended 
On the pedestal is an inscription which indicates 


that it belonged to King Ozorbion II., of the 


has a hand towards Osiris. 


twenty-second dynasty. The ornament is in a per- 


tect state of preservation. Its execution is com- 
plete in every detail, each plait and robe being so 
delicately fashioned, so transparent, as to make 
visible every curve and line of the form beneath. 
This little group has been perchased for the Louvre 
for the modest sum of 25,000 francs. 
EXPERIMENTS WITH CORN. 

AST year I tested fourteen varieties and mix- 
This 


The 


tures of special fertilizers on potatoes. 
year | tried similar experiments on corn. 
location and character of the soi] experimented on 
The planted on 
moderately fertile alluvial land that had been 


was also different. corn was 


pas- 
tured, and that had been plowed a short time pre- 
vious to planting. 

I carefully weighed or measured the fertilizers, 
taking just enough of each to amount, in commer- 
cial value, to sixty cents. Sixty cents being the 
cost of each parcel, the quantity of each is stated 
in the following table : 


Home-made superphosphate of lime, 30 | 
80 per cent. German potash, 20 
Boston animal fertilizer, 23 1-2 
Hen manure, 3 bushels 
Lister’s superphosphate, 23 Ibs 
= bone meal, 27 1-2 
= bone flour, , 24 
** ground bone, 3 
a dissolved bone, 24 
Ashes, 3 bushels. 


Home superphosphate and ashes, 


mixed of one, 15 lbs.; of other, 1 1-2 bushels 
So per cent. potash and hen manure, 

mixed of one, 10 lbs. ; of other, 1 1-2 bushels. 
Earth Closet manure, 4 bbls., costing 80 ct 


Wood ashes and hen manure, of each, 1 1-2 bushels 


Coal ashes, a smal! load, cost nothing 

Sulphate of iron, 

Plaster, 

No manure, 

Each separate parcel of manure was applied to 
the hills of two rows of sweet-corn that extended 
through the middle of a field, and the kinds of 
manure used were indicated by stakes at one end 
of the rows. The corn was used for canning, and 
was weighed with the husks on the ear at the time 
it was picked and drawn from the field. 


The following table gives the results : 


FERTILIZER. LBS. OF EARS. LBS. GAIN 
Home-made superphosphate of lime, 265 3-4 76 1-4 
80 per cent. German potash, 248 58 1-2 
Boston animal fertilizer, 244 1-2 55 


Hen manure, 


Lister’s superphosphate, 155 1-2 34 lo 
i bone meal, 239 1-2 5 
bone flour, 276 1-2 86 3-4 
ground hone, 269 79 1-2 
sit dissolved bone, 179 1-2 10 
Ashes, 212 3-4 23 1-4 
Home-made superphosphate and ashes, 233 1-2 44 
German potash and hen manure, 197 1-2 8 
Earth Closet manure, 328 1-4 138 3-4 
Ashes and hen manure, 275 1-2 S¢ 
Coal ashes, 211 1-2 22 
Sulphate of iron, 173 1 os 
Plaster, 200 1-4 1 4 
No manure, 189 1-2 


At the time of planting, such of the fertilizers as 
were supposed to be injurious when in immediate 
contact with the seed were thoroughly mixed with 


The 


bought in the form of sugar refiners’ bone black 


the soil. home-made superphosphate was 
and sulphuric acid, and the two ingredients after- 
that 


phate operated best in immediate contact with 


wards combined. It was claimed this phos- 
the 
seed; and the seed was planted in that way, and no 
bad results followed. But in planting the Lister 
superphosphate in the same way, the seed nearly 


all rotted, and the small yield that the table shows 
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where that manure was used came from the second 
planting. 

The second column in the above table shows the 
increase of the crop by the application of each 


kind of manure. It will be noticed that the earth- 


closet manure increases the crop to the extent of 


138 3-4 lbs.; but it should be remembered that 
there were four barrels of it used, the estimated 
value of which was eighty cents, instead of sixty, 
as in the case of the other manures If we were 
to reduce the gain by one-fourth, which would 
make it 104 3-16 lbs., it would give a more 
just representation of its merits as manure 


With this correction of the table. we may say that 


so far as this experiment serves as a guide to us in 





selecting the most profitable manure to be applied 
to alluvial land in this vicinity, hen manure is the 
most profitable to buy, giving an increase of 
122 3-4 lbs. Earth-closet manure is next, yielding 
an increase of 104 3-16 lbs. Lister’s bone flour 
is third, yield al ncrease oj sf 34 Ibs 
Ashes and hen manure fourth, yielding 86 Ibs. in 
crease ; and so on, to the end of the list 

I would like, in conclusion, to disclain ny 
thing more than merely approximate results i s 
experiment. It is manifest to all that there ma 
be a great many unobserved influences affecting ar 
experiment like this. It would be, therefore, very 


more than a vene- 


unwise to regard it as any thing y 


ral indication of what would be the most profita 


ble way to secure the best results in cropping su 


lands with sweet corn - 2% 


CORRESPONDENCE 


= . Ohio, Dec. 10, 1875 





DEAR CIRCULAR Every visit during the last 
year of this little sheet has been like a letter fro 
home. 1 thank God every day of my life that this 
paper fell into my hands ‘I often pity those Christ 
ians who can not see, or seeing can not believe 
this new revelation of God’s w ind purpos¢ 
toward us I often wonder if, during my Lys of 
doubt and uncertainty yn the subject. I was 
thoroughly honest and « andid in my search after 
the truth. Now the truth seems so full and s 
clear that it is hard to be charitable toward my ol 


doubt and uncertainty. The first article in the 


first CIRCULAR I ever read impressed me wit! 


character of the 


conviction of the deeply religious cl 

writer; and I said to myself, “If these people are 
wrong, God has permitted them for some wise pur 
pose of his own to be deceive: The ex rience 


the religious instruction, and the scientific inst: 
tion of my whole past life, so thoroughly prepare 





me for these new truths, and they were in n 
first reception of them so relishable (like food for 
the hungry) that I can never determine why the 
doubts hung around the horizon of my n ! 
long atime. I trust you have all betore this P 
forgiven the letters of distrust, written during those 
days when | saw men as trees walking If it is 
God’s will that I never take you by the es 
rejoice and will rejoice all the same in Ss reve 
tion of God's will to men If ] id the compa 
ionship of one single believer I should be stronger 
If I were in a community whose previous thinking 
prepared them for this faith, ] should feel that | 
had a mission; but as it is I feel so shut up, so 
tied. I see no duty but to wait 1 watch. How 
would you advise your outside members to labor 
in a revival ? Are any s¢ labor ng I have 
watched ‘he CIRCULAR for a req] to the above 
inquiry 
Please continue the CIRCULAR another year 
Yours truly c. #.-4 


Oberlin, Ohio, Dec. 10, 1875 


R 
EDITOR OF CIRCULAR We have just finished 
the reading of “American Socialisms,” in book 
form, for the first time. We had read all the arti 
cles carefully that appeared in the CircuLat t 
we find the impression gained was faint ane 
perfect, in comparison with this we now have 
we would advise all who are in need of Commu 
nism (and who are not to do as we have don 
and intend to do, z. ¢. read it again and agai 
until we are familiar with its contents. We neve 
before fully realized the importance of | grea\ 


4il 


work, and the immense benefits it is freighted with 
as we now do. 

I hesitate not to affirm that Oneidaism is buta 
continuation of the work of Christ, and indispen- 
the salvation of the race. I can not but 
regard this as an inspired book, and necessary to 
great work. If the people 


Sabie to 


salvation; 7. ¢, to a 


could be induced to read and hear, in all honesty, 
they would believe—they could not help it; but their 
eyes, ears, and hearts are closed against Oneida 
through prejudice. By long training, they fear to 
hear or look at the subject: und if those who have 
induced this state of affairs knew better, great is 
their guilt. We, in our person, have suffered an 


loss, by having prejudices so excited 
that we not, dare not read, 


ind we are indebted to the PAérenologi 


irreparable 
against Oneida 
for years ; 


would 





al Fournal and to the New York Tribune for 
waking us up to the truth in the matter. I wish I 
could enjoy the benefit of your criticisms. I am 
satisfied that the means you use are indispensa 
ble to the end in view FE. M. I 
Joplin, Fasper Co., Mo., Now. 27, 1875 
DEAR ] THE] AND ERS in Communism, 
the Turkish Bat ind | trust in every other 
9 worl As Mr. M. says he would like to 
‘ ! our Bath I w write and tell you some 
thing about it | received the Inspiration ind 
e instruction ft through the CIRCULAR, 
1 ! tec ¢ ed us to start our Bath 
One str ement was, we both felt confident 
t t it enef Mrs. Morris's health. which 
s een or tor 1 r of year Her diffi 
cult S pronounced y physicians, has been 
dyspepsia, congestion of the stomach, hysteria, 
rvousness,. etc. et Well, the result of her 
taking the bath is, she is now sound and well, or at 
east comparatively so If she feels at all unwell 
Sle is oniy to ¢ n the hot-room with the O. ¢ 
CIRCULAR to rea ind her trouble is soon over 
I Ss may seem simple to you, but it ts true 
W ave been in workir order a little over two 
s, and have hathe 140 persons, 60 of whom 
| e been relieved of « s, several of rheumatism, 
i imber of colds Almost all seem well 
ed, and talk s they were going to 
‘ n very soon and bring their family and all 
their t sg: we are overrun with business 
vet 
O rece ont is 13 by 16 feet, and is also 
rf sitting-1 We iss from that into 
r cooling root ! 13 feet, where are two 
ttle ressing stalls at one end,a table and mirror 
etween them, and sofas on two sides On the 
table are a clothes-brush, hair-brush, two flesh 
shes, and a sele on of ooks and papers, 
ir ng all the Turkish Bath literature we can 
! re, and ONEIDA CIRCULAI Opening out of 
ny ro $ es poomy room—) I-2 
1} 1-2 ft n whicl i bench tor the operation, 
the a int for a thorough washing 
Instead of a hose tor rinkler, which would in 
ve a reservoir cl expel Cc, we uUS¢ a 
watering-pot holding ‘ ind tind it answers 
Ty we Next ve y nt the h ‘-room, ich is 
6by 9g The floor ered wit ne, air tight, 
‘ the walls are tight with the exception of three 
vents at the top, opened and closed by sliding 
ves The roon heated by a small cast-iron 
¢ \ Ll < er boiler holding three 
Zinc and copper ate t between the 
. q he boiler keep the water from boiling or 
r ra n “ ‘ ’ ce iamMpness in the 
re at e« room 1 am thus minute in my 
lescription because sl sa ve t our idea from 
you, and you have a right to know what we have 
Vonday, 291 1 had written so far when a 
1 called sayir ew ed to talk with me about 
the Turkish Ba | ked if he had any knowl- 
edge of it; he s: none except what he had yot by 
r I ] asked what ook ofr paper he had 
rea ] wished to juire all the knowledge I 
( the subject He answered, an Eastern 
uper 
What name 
Phe Ci LAI 
Cone i 
a 
Then I re | e foregoing letter to you, showed 
} he Hor | FAT Ber “ History 
of A ! Socialis nd to him I had the 
er i pamy leis you pu lish 1 also showed 
in one frame in our Reception Room, the 
tovraphs of J. H. N., the Hamilton brothers, 
nd " 7en n e of your Community. which 
id obtained nine years ago. He took a bath, 
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and then, and over night, we improved all the 
spare time, and some we could not well spare 
from sleep, in talking of Oneida, of Salva- 
tion from Sin, of Communism, of our own experi- 
ences and failures, very much to my satisfaction. 
How soon will your Turkish-Bath Manual be ready 
for sale ? In order to make the Bath popular you 
or some one must educate the people up to the 
idea that it can be htted up cheaply and yet be 
effectual. If business continues as it has com- 
menced | shall soon have to fit up another set of 
rooms. There is a man wailing to yet in now, and 
Mrs Morris has three women and a child in ahead 
of him. 

With best wishes for you in all your enterprises, 

Yours, ISAIAH Morris 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR 


Harriet M, Worpen, Eprror. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1875. 


THE LAST CALL/ 


| pesca to a custom we have followed 
for several years, we hereby give notice to all 
our subscribers that those wishing the CIRCULAR 
sent to them after January Ist, 1876, should write 
us at once renewing their subscriptions. Those 
who have paid fora part or the whole of the coming 
volume, and those who have written within a month 
or two asking to have the paper continued to them 
free, are, of course, excepted from this notification, 


The Postal law now requires us to prepay the 


postage on the CIiRcuLar. This increases the 


expenses to us unless our subscribers send with 


their subscriptions some small amounts to meet it. 


Undoubtedly every one will be able and willing to | 
do this. 

Our friends may rest assured that we are hearty 
in offering the CircuLAr /ree/y, as heretofore, and 
that the requirements of this notice are only such 
as seem to be nec essary to protect us from need- 
less expense which might otherwise be caused by 
sending the paper to those who no longer desire it. 

The prospects for a strong and lively paper du- 
We shall be 


pleased to receive from our readers any suggestions 


~ 


ring the coming year are very good 


or opinions in regard to the CIRCULAR, now or at 
any future time. Any new thoughts or ideas they 
may have on any subject will be acceptable, and if 


of sufficient general interest, will be published. 


*A man’s character, and ultimately his faith, is 


sure to be according to the company he keeps.’ 
J. H. N. 


The present number completes Vol. XII. of the 
CIRCULAR, and brings us to the year 1876. The 
matter of writing for the paper has lately had tresh 
consideration in our meetings, and itis thought that 
all the old writers who have proved their capa- 
bility, «nd all the new ones who are suspected of 
possessing it, should feel it part of their mission and 
duty to contribute. Stimulated by such agitation 
of the subject, H. J. Seymour comes forward with 
reports of some valuable agricultural experiments 
made by himself; H. H. SKINNER and G. N. MIL- 
LER notify the editor that they have made a contract 
to send on something from W. C. every week ; ru- 
mor hath it that Miss BEULAH has something in 
preparation ; now that “Foot Notes” is published 
and selling so readily, ALFRED BARRON will natu- 
rally resume his fertile pen; and soon. There is 
reason to expect therefore, that the CrrRCULAR will 


be bright, strong, and_ interesting 
year. 


n the coming 


Looking back over the past year we can see that 
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our experience as a Community has been profit- 
able on the whole, though it has had its unpleasant 
features. We have had some heavy losses of 
money aside from those incidental to trade, caused 
by fire, and a dishonest agent named Holden, whom 
we hired, and who, having pleaded guilty when 
arraigned to be tried tor his rascality, is now con- 
fined at hard labor in Massachusetts. Our busi 
nesses have, however, been prospered, and we 
have let our bad luck help to turn our attention 
more to educating ourselves and our children as the 
great object in business. Mere money-making 
is not the right object. 


Our success at W. C. 
means of the Turkish Bath has been one of the 


in fighting disease by 


most marked features of our experience. Mr. 
Noyes started the Bath at Wallingford last sum- 
mer to combat with it the fever and ague, which 
was then threatening to drive us away from that 
pleasant location. The Bath has proved itself 
more powerful than the disease, not only among 
our own people, but in that whole region. But 
Mr. Easton has fully reported their progress in 
his series of ** Wallingford Letters,’ which all 
have undoubtedly read. We are now about to 
open a new Turkish Bath to the public here at O. 
C.; and we hope to conduct it under the same good 
afflatus which has made such a success of the 
Wallingford Bath. 


prevalent here as there, but rheumatism and other 


The fever and ague is not so 
allied difficulties are common enough. The value 
of the Turkish Bath is not, however. dependent on 
the presence of disease. If we were all in perfect 
health it would stil be very desirable as the most 
thorough and refreshing bath known. ‘To those 
persons who labor with their brains, or at seden- 
tary occupations, the Turkish Bath answers to a 
large extent the purposes or physical exercise. It 
keeps the skin healthy, the pores open, and thus 
matter which, if it 
It is at 
once the most reliable medicine and tne cheapest 


clears the system of eftete 


remained, would eventually cause disease. 
luxury in the world. 


The Shakers have made some changes in their 
paper. Both the name and the editorship are 
The Shaker and Shakeress was the title; 
now it is modified to Zhe Shaker. 


changed 
Commenting 
on this the editor says: ‘ Though returning to 
its original title, it would be understood to amplify 
rather than detract dual principles, in all things 
which the name Shaker and Shakeress could im- 
ply.”’. Our old acquaintance, George Albert Lomas, 
assumes the editorial conduct of Ze Shaker, suc- 
ceeding Elder Frederick W. Evans, who, it is said, 
“now feels the autumn of his life more real than 
ever.” Zhe Shaker is a handsome monthly of 
eight pages, ‘‘official, published by the United 
Societies.” Asa motto it has the question and 


answer, * What is Truth?” “The eternal relin- 
” 


quishment of Error ;” which seems a rather nega- 


tive definition. 


The Shakers are looking for a great season of | 


revivals, a “ pentecostal wave,” which shall sweep 
over the whole land ; referring to which the editor 
says, “ One of the ‘wise men of the East’ sends 
us atimely warning, in this number of 7%e Shaker, 
to be on the alert during the season of reviza/s 
which is apparently approaching, and to cast in 
our nets.” 
OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 
TO THOSE WHO ASK OUR ADVICE. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—We can not make a better 
reply to those who.ask our advice about starting a 
Turkish Bath than to refer them to the letter of 
Isaiah Morris published in another part of your 
columns. It is not fair for correspondents to ex- 


pect us to take any responsibility about advising 
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them on such a subject. The financial success of 
any enterprise depends so much on the character- 
istics of those who have it in charge that it is 
impossible for us to advise in a matter over which 
we have no control. 

Those who would profit by our example in this 
Turkish Bath movement must realize the necessity 
of acting on their own responsibilities and of reap- 
ing their own rewards. What information is in 
our power to give, we gladly place at the disposal 
of everybody, and we hold ourselves ready to an- 
swer any questions touching the results of our ex- 
perience and experiments in the Turkish Bath; 
but further than this, each must be the judge of 
his own means, prospects and ability for such a 
work as we are doing here. It is a glorious work, 
and one that carries its own reward and encourage- 
ment ; but those who embark in it recklessly will 
do more harm than good. 

We highly commend Mr. Morris’ course for the 
simple way in which he has made use of our ex- 
ample. He did not seek to place any responsi- 
bility upon us about his moves, but, without asking 
our advice, except as to some of the practical 
details, he started a Turkish Bath in his own 
dwelling-house, using his own sitting-rooms for the 
purpose, and he has succeeded. 

He has started on the plan of low prices, and 
the unselfishness of his motives surrounds him with 
supporters who find in his unsophisticated arrange- 
ments all the essential requisites of a first-class 
Turkish Bath. Let those who are looking only 
for luxury patronize the baths where provision 
is made for the rich ; they will find all they seek 
and more too; but to those who are earnestly in 
search of health, marble slabs and slated floors 
will be found no necessary part of a genuine Turk- 
ish Bath. If we can not have embellishments for 
fifty cents, let us count them out and be content 
with what we can get. 

At any sacrifice of luxury, or even of comfort, 
the Turkish Bath must be placed within the reach 
of the multitude ; and Mr. Morris has done a good 
work in setting an example of following our lead 
in a way that will encourage others to help them- 
selves and their neighbors, even though they 
should have to resort to methods still more simple 
than his. 

As Mr. Morris proceeds, he will probably give 
us further reports of his experiment. It will be 
interesting to hear of the cost of his Bath and ot 
the return he gets from it, of his expenses, etc. It 
is a public work, and every-body will be rejoiced it 
he can make it pay. A. 8. 

W. C., Dec. 24, 1875. 


CORN PACKING—PATENT LITIGATION. 


N our paper of Nov. 23, 1874, may be found an 

article under the above heading, giving a detailed 
account of a suit in equity commenced against us, 
seeking an injunction to restrain us from carrying 
on the preserving of green corn in cans, which is 
one of the principal branches of our fruit and 
vegetable-preserving Reference was 
there made toa case which had been decided in 
Maine, sustaining certain patents granted covering 
an alleged invention of such preserved corn, and of 


business. 


the process of preserving the same, claimed to have 
been made by one Isaac Winslow. That case was ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and has but lately been heard and decided. The 
Supreme Court reverses the decision of the Circuit 
Court for the District of Maine, and holds that the 
Winslow patents are void for want of novelty of in- 
vention. To make a patent granted toa person 
valid, he must be not only a true or actual inventor, 
but an origina/ inventor as well. 

The Supreme Court holds in this case, that the 
invention claimed by Winslow for preserving corn 
in hermetically sealed cans, was anticipated sub 
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stantially in England, in 1810, by a patent granted 
there to one Durand, and also in France by the 
discovery of M. Appert, an account of which was 
published in 1814. in No. 45 of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and also in Rees’s Cyclopedia in Philadelphia, 
Wins- 
low was in France about the year 1842, the time of 
his pretended invention, and it was alleged that he 


Pa., published in Nos., from 1810 to 1824 


learned the process there; which allegation the 
Supreme Court considers probably true. 

Mr. Justice Hunt pronounced the decision, and 
all the Judges concurred, except Justice Clifford, 
who dissented. He rendered the decision below, 
and could hardly be expected to do otherwise. 
Thus ends what at one time threatened to be a 
long and vexatious litigation, injurious to an im- 
portant interest. 

We can not refrain, in conclusion, from noticing 
Patent 
Winslow claimed to have made his discovery in 
1842. In 1853 he applied for a patent, and his 
application was rejected, for want of novelty. He 
assigned his interest in the invention to J. Winslow 


what seems a radical fault in the Office. 


Jones, arelative, who was engaged with him in the 
manufacture of canned corn; and in 1863, Jones 
made another application and succeeded somehow 
in getting four patents; one for the product, viz., 
Indian corn preserved green, and three for different 
features of the 
with his patents, except in one instance. in New 


process. Jones rested till 1867 
York, where he sought to set them up. but finally 
abandoned his suit. Then he commenced his suit in 
Maine which dragged along in court for five or six 
years. In the mean time he assigned shares in the 
patents to three others and finally in Nov., 1872, the 
four assigned the whole interest in trust to their attor- 
ney in the case, Wm. Henry Clifford, son of Justice 
Clifford who held the Circuit Court in Maine ; andin 
the following spring the case was brought to a hearing 
and a decree rendered sustaining two of the patents. 
one for the product, and the other for the process. 
Armed with this decision, Jones, Clifford, e¢ a/ 
began, as stated in our former article. to prosecute, 
all over the country, those engaged in the canning 
business. could afford to 
them allowed injunctions to go against them and 
paid royalty on the business. resisted 
have been subjected to large expense in money and 


Some who not resist 


Those who 


time, and all to defend themselves against a claim 
which the highest court of the lind now, with the 
exception of Justice Clifford, pronounces baseless 
and void, and which the Patent Office should never 
have countenanced at all. Our 
believe, rejoice with us that the right has triumphed 
at last. c. 2, S 


readers will, we 


HOME ITEATS. 


ONEIDA. 

WE received a call of several days the past week 
from a Mr. Billings, of Chicago; a cultured, in 
telligent man, with a decidedly philanthropic bias, 
and a varied and interesting history. 
not Jong ago, and since the great Chicago fire, he 


At one time. 


was actively and conspicuously engaged in enter 
prises connected with the establishment of homes 
His 


there ended, and somewhat broken down in mind 


for the poor newsboys of that city. work 
and body, he has been for some months recuperating, 
and at the same time carrying on studies in soci 
ology and Communal organization, at the Shakers 
Whether he will eventually become one of the 
and 
judge that he himself has no settled convictions on 
the subject. at the 
Shakers has resulted in his becoming considerably 


Shaker order of society we do not know; 


However, his extended visit 


well as interested in their 


history and antecedents. 


attached to them as 


Quite a sensation occurred in the Children’s 
House tl is morning caused by one of the smaller 


| 
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boys accidentally letting a “Jackson ball” slip 
into his throat when it was not sufficiently dissolved 


to swallow. 


Small boy dreadfully scared. Children 


big and little flock around excitedly Family 
doctor sent for; takes small boy in bed-room, 
and feeds him on water until the candy is melted 
down to the swallowing size Quite a serious 
matter for smal] boy, but cause of some laughter and 
joking among those around One remarked that 
it was evidently a case where the victim had got 
“too much of a good thing.” This evening a 
little girl of two years, on whom the affair made 
quite an impression, epitomized it to her mamma 


thus: 


“DEMING! Somesings falls into e dbelly/ 


and cry /’ 

Last Monday, the cold snap that swept over 
the country from the Rocky mountains eastward, 
reached us The preceding midnight the ther- 
mometer registered twenty-two degrees below zero ; 
and, though the next dav was milder, the ice-teams 
and teamsters hastened themselves to commence 
the gathering of ‘heir winter’s harvest, for ‘twas 
said that industrious Jack Frost had paved the 
Willow- Place pond with a floor a toot thick Ye 
journalist had her pencil ready to chronicle 

‘At last Winter stern and avgressive; cold 


and eager.” 
Lucky she didn’t. Scarcely had the ice-men got 


well to work, when, presto / chi up §] 


South Wind, 


and blew and blew, unti 


rung 


that wheedlesome fellow, the saving, 


“No you don’t, not yet, 


Winter began to unbend his dignity, and the snow 


g 
grew softer and softer, and it was very bad sleigh 
ing, and worse wheeling ; and then it rained, and it 
wasn’t sleighing at all; and there was a gran 
thaw. But the industrious ice-men filied one of 
their houses two-thirds full before they quit per 
force. 

THE Lower Sitting Room gave a party the other 
evening—a most quiet, unpretentious, informal 
affair. Between twenty and thirty of the family 


were invited to come there at quarter to nine P. M 


Then the time-honored game of * button-button,’ 


with the usual forfeits and ridiculous judgments, 


was indulged in for an hour, followed by a few 


songs from the singers of the circle, and the 
passing around of cake and wine 

WeE don’t know whether our readers have ever 
been treated in our home columns to an item on 


the following theme; so, as our pencil seems to 


easily flow into the subject, we will e’en let it run 
on, comforting ourselves with the thought that if 


they have, it will not be the first, nay, nor the sec- 


ond nor the third time, that certain matters have 


heen dressed and redressed by different journalists 


tor the edification of our readers 


Over a year ago it came to the ears of one or 


two of the men of the family, that the women felt 
burdened with the table-waiting; or 


other househol 


more or less 


rather, that the 1 chores were so 


numerous that it was difficult to keep 
ber of 


second 


the full num 


the many waiters needed at the first and 


tables, and at the same those so 
of work, 
This 


of heads together 


time give 


engaged the needed change or rotation 


which is so conducive to its attractiveness 


was the occasion of some putting 


on the part of the men—one of those conspiracies 


born of brotherly love—of which the practical re- 


sult was, the volunteering on the part of quite a 


number of the men to take their turn at this ne 


Now table- 


much man’s as woman’s 


cessary duty. The example spread 
waiting is considered as 
work. 


The 


waiters, as a 


men prove themselves admirable table- 


rule. But besides their help being 


most wi 'come relief to women’s work among us, 
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it has proved useful in unexpected ways. These 
strong armed, white-aproned knights of napkin and 
round-table, come to their work without any of the 
previous prejudice or bias with which women so 
make their début into the realms of 
house-work. Then as waiters, instead of being 


commonly 


waited upon, they had to take a somewhat different 


view of this duty. Their new position gave them 


a peep at some of the working of the household 
machinery—heretofore esoteric—which often stirred 
their unsophisticated masculine hearts with wonder 


and laughter. But it all helped them to appreciate 


the work that had been done for them so long, to 
practically realize some of the contingencies in the 


case, and so help others of their sex from being 


too impatient and imperious, as (bless their in- 


nocent hearts!) we know the best of men are 


sometimes apt to be about their dinner Then 


their strong, unbiased 


added to 
their innate tendency to labor-saving devices, has 


common-sense, 


led to valuable changes and improvements in this 
work 


This is 


Communism, the breaking down of invidious dis- 


right in the line of ideal progressive 
tinctions and divisions between men’s and women’s 


work 


It is in the line, too, of practical Christianity 
That beautiful and edifying saying of Christ's 
‘He that 
vant has often come to mind while noting how 
faithfully, patiently, nay, cheerfully and humbly, 


some of our dignified brothers attend to the petty 


is greatest among you shall be your ser 


details of this duty, running so willingly for a 


fresh hot dish, or some extra trifle. Such things 


show what 


sort of stuff one’s 


egotism is made of 
We all know how opinions differ as to whether one 
work 


y the proneness of some to fear that cer- 


dignifies his work, or his undignifies him 
Observir 


tall ities will compromise their Standing, we have 
been sometimes tempted to write a sermon about 
this matter, with the scripture above quoted as a text. 
lf we 
| 


ever do, perhaps we shall be 


aided in the 
point of our moralizings by the memory of 


il \ 


some of these same “lords of creation” engayed 
so serenely in furnishing their brothers and sisters 


with hot pancakes, buttered toast, or porridge 


Speaking of practical Christianity, we opine that 
sO intimate a social organization as Communism of 
the pentecostal stamp involves, is about as likely a 
condition in which to advertise the plus or minus of 
one's accomplishments in this direction as can wel] 
" 


be found If you don’t believe it, try it 


hide 


bushel” in 


and see 


One can not long virtues and defects of 


this sort “under a the Community 


Sooner or later the sentence, be it ‘‘mene, mene. 


teke/, upiarsin,” or “well done thou good and 


faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 


Lord,” is all; 


so), the judged themselves are the most prominent 


clear to and (though involuntarily 


in proclaiming the verdict There is no chance 


for cant. 


Such piety as is illustrated in the anecdote going 


around about the notorious Daniel Drew. to the 
effect that he promised to give a large sum for the 
building of a Methodist Church, not knowing 


where the money was to come from, and then. after 
fasting and praying about the matter, went “down 
Wall Street 


fellows”’ 


into and in two hours skinned those 


out of the desired amount, won't 
The idea} 
infiltered into his heart or 
soul, until the two substances are inseparably one, 
the 


make a 


harmonious Communist. would-be 


Communist must have 


spirit embodied in Christ’s sermon on the 


mount, or the 12th of Romans and 13th of 1st 
Corinthians The thorough digestion of such 
precepts into our systems is better than the 


knowledge of, and subscription to, all the orthodox 
creeds and formulas from the time of Athanasius 





? 
‘ 
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and Augustine, of Luther and Calvin, down to 
our day. 

Some one has well said that in the words with 
which Christ taught the multitude on the mount, 
there is not a hint at points of doctrine or religious 
dogmas—only practical precepts of right action 
Then let those who would fit themselves for the 
citizenship of a society organized after the model of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, remember that above all 
rules is the Golden Rule; above all tenets the 
condition of a soft heart; above all formulas and 
creeds, this: 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 


TUESDAY evening (Dec. 21) an item was read 
from the W. C. Journal to the effect that they had 
had a dance to celebrate the cold weather. At the 
close of the meeting, Dr. Cragin referred to the 
above item, and added that to celebrate the ‘haw. 
there was an entertainment ready for the family out 
at the dining-room, and all were requested to take 
their seats at the table promptly by quarter to nine. 
But few were in the secret, so, mystified and won 
dering, the family donned wraps and took umbrellas 
(for it was raining), and wended its way to the 
Tontine. There we found the dining-rooms ablaze 
with light, and the preparations for a choice oyster 
supper waiting us. All we had to do, was to sit 
down and enjoy it; and we did. At one of the 
round tables sat a singing club, who every now and 
then would burst forth in song—a graceful addition 
to the ceremonies—and this, together with the 
novelty of such a late meal, ind the complete sur- 
prise it was to most of us, made the affair pass off 
most joyously. 


Tue children have of late had some familiar 
talks on phrenology given them during their meet- 
ing hour, which has set their little heads to ob- 
serving and speculating in new channels. The 
grandpa of one of the five-year-olds, who is just 
now here on a visit, and knew nothing of the above 
talks, was consequently somewhat taken aback 
when his little grandson, after a grave scrutiny of 
some minutes, deliberately asked, “ Grandpa, what 
temperament are you?” 


THAT subterranean family industry, the chain- 
business, still “ goes on” enthusiastically. As we 
pass by the south-east corner of the house on our 
morning “ constitutional,” we catch the glimmer of 
lights and the buzz of voices from the cellar-room 
where work the chain-makers, and peeping through 
the frosted panes, can see knots of the bigger boys, 
industrious and merry. 


Friday, 24.—The Rocky Mountains have sent us 
another cold snap—not quite so nipping and eager 


as the first. 


Dec. 25.—We wish all our readers a “ Merry 
Christmas.” 


THE NEWS 


It is said that Longfellow has declined the position of 
Centennial poet. 

The Emperor of Brazil will embark on board the 
Henelius on the 26th of March, for New York, to be- 
gin his tour of North America and Europe. 


Mrs. Girling and a dozen companions are on a 
lecturing tour in England to raise means to build a 
shelter for the Shaker Community to which they belong. 


Mr. Larkin G. Mead, the sculptor, has obtained per- 
mission to exhibit at the Centennial a naval group 
which he has just finished for the soldiers’ monument at 
Chicopee, Mass. 

There was a severe earthquake in Porto Rico on the 
night of Dec. 8th. The capital, San Juan, was not 
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damaged. but the town of Arecibo was almost entirely 
detroyed. 


Weather notes from various places in the North, on 
Dec. 2oth, state that the mercury registered from 10° 
to 41° degrees below zero, Canada and New Hamp- 
shire from 35° to 40° below zero. 

The President, cabinet officers, and members of Con- 
gress made an excursion to Philadelphia, Dec. 17th, to 
visit the Centennial grounds. Many of the gentlemen 
were accompanied by their wives. ‘This excursion party 
forms the first Congressional body that has ever left the 
city of Washington. They were received with much 
enthusiasm by the people of Philadelphia. The streets 


through which the excursionists passed were generally 


illuminated, and flags were displayed from private resi- 
dences and public buildings. 

The following has been issued by the Centennial 
Commission, which, though not connected with the In- 
ternational Exhibition, may be made one of the most 
important and enduring features of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition : 

It seems proper that the local celebration of the 
Fourth of July, 1876, which will be held throughout the 


land should be made to contribute to a permanent his- 
torical memorial of the centennial celebration in each 


county. Provision should be made for the delivery of an 


address tracing the history of that particular community 
for the past century, or from the time of its settlement, 
and including asketch of its growth, its resources, indus- 


try, prospects, etc. These addresses should be published 


in a uniform size, like the Congressional documents for 


instance, in order that they may be bound together by 
States by competent persons. The preparation of such 
addresses would not be an unduly burdensome task, but 
in the aggregate they would constitute an invaluable his- 
torical repository such as no nation has ever had the 
opportunity to collect. 


Designation of the historians ought to be made with- 
out delay, in order that they may have time to accom- 
plish their work. It is to be hoped that the press will 
give general circulation to the project, and that each 
journal will see to its consummation in its own locality, 
and that the slight expense involved be assumed by the 
county or town authorities. 


FUST PUBLISHED. 


WALKING AS A FINE ART. 


A bit of rural gossip worthy the pen of Ik. Marvel. 
—N. Y. EveninG Post. 
| 


est NOTES; OR WALKING AS A FINE 
ART. By Alfred Barron. 16mo. 330 pages ; 
on heavy, tinted paper. Cloth, $1.50. 
From the Boston Transcript, Dec. 10, 1875. 

“All the way from Wallingford, Conn., comes to us 
a volume of three or four hundred pages, on whose 
back and cover is inscribed the legend, ** Foot Notes.” 
| The theological reader would at once jump to the con- 
clusion that the contents were in some way explanatory 
of doubtful scriptural texts, or references to parallel 
passages elsewhere ; but such an impression would be 
at once dispelled by an examination of the contents, 
showing that the name of a book is no more a correct 
guide to its character than that of a man is a shadowing 
forth of his true inwardness. And vet the title is not 
altogether an inappropriate one. The ‘ Notes” are 
brief essays on every-day subjects, suggested to the au- 
thor—Alfred Barron—by every-day objects, thought out 
during journeys about the country on foot, and put into 
prose that is as charming as poetry There is an inde- 
scribable something about them which continually sug- 
gests Hawthorne, and in a lesser degree Thoreau; and 
yet that something is in no sense an imitation. There 
is the same peculiar habit of thought; the same quiet 
speculation as to what has been and what might 
have been; the same method of clothing scenes and 
objects with past possibilitics; the same faculty of 
analyzation which marked out I[awthorne and made 
him, as to the majority of authors, “among them, but 
not of them.” Still, there is none of that sombreness 
which seemed to tinge everythin, that Hawthorne 


wrote. Not one of the thirty-seven chapters in the pres- 
ent volume is edged with black, 





Que charming quality 
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in the book is its egotism. There is no employment of 
roundabout and illegitimate means to get rid of saying 
“1 ”—the shortest and most honest word in the English 
language. ‘ For my own part,”’ says Mr. Barron in his pre- 
face, “‘ I have always enjoyed certain egotistical writers ; 
and I still believe it is as proper for a man to show him- 
self in a book as it is on the street.” And so it is. 
Confessing himself a ‘‘ tramp” at the outset, the author 
claims that a twelve-mile radius from any one point will 
make a field of observation large enough for any but a 
superficial man; too large, in fact, for a thorough man. 
“TI have noticed,” he says, “that people are apt to pride 
themselves on taking comprehensive views. For my 
part, [ think a good deal might be said in favor of nar- 
row views—views got by shutting one eye. When a 
man is particularly hungry for something fresh, and 
when he is cager for discovery, he can not do better 
than begin his search the minute he gets out of doors, 
I do not see any particular reason for his getting ona 
horse and starting off at a flying pace to find something 
juicy.” And so, instead of rushing far North or South, 
or crossing the ocean, to find something on which to 
lavish his investigations, he rambles about the highways 
and byways of his own town, penetrates the mysteries 
of the fields and woods, lingers about old houses, talks 
with tramps and beggars, watches the birds and _ insects, 
and familiarizes himself with their petty lives; sees 
something, in fine, in everything, and nothing that is in 
its peculiar place and way insignificant or unimportant. 
Things of ancient flavor have a peculiar charm for him. 
An old farmhouse deserted by its tenants, its dooryard 
overgrown with weeds, the rickety fence, the broken 
chimney and sunken doorstone, attract him more than 
the Gothic cottages and close-cut grounds of the village 
gentry. He leans over the unhinged gate and specu- 
lates curiously upon the ruin before him. He notes the 
rottenness that is feeding on the threshold and the win- 
dow sills and the corners of the sash and the cornices ; 
he sees the green tufts of moss on the door and window 
caps on the shady side of the house; the opening joints, 
the holes about the nailheads, and the weather stains, 
the warped clapboards and shingles—all these he ob- 
serves, and enjoys the flavor of mouldiness he gets from 
them. He wanders into “back neighborhoods,” where 
railway and telegraph lines never go, and where hand- 
looms and spinning-wheels and wooden-toothed harrows 
still predominate ; localities not the gathering places of 
enterprise, but where men and women are the staple 
productions, Old graveyards furnish special attractions 
for him ; out-of-the-way ponds and barren pastures give 
him abundant food for contemplation, Yet it must not 
be inferred that the author is simply an idle dreamer 
who is content to let the world glide by him, while, in 
the words of Walt. Whitman, he “‘loafs, and invites his 
soul.” Some of his chapters are as practical as any 
thing in a’ volume of mathematics; but yet the word 
practical has to him a wide meaning. “ John Brown” 
—we quote—*“ was a practical man who stood ready to 
dash bedy and soul against incarnate evil; but was not 
that obscure man who wrote ‘John Brown’s soul is 
marching on’ just as practical? It may be that the 
guns which Eli Whitney makes in his shops are not half 
so potent as this song which has been sung in the farm- 
houses and in the camps, and in the streets of con- 
quered cities.” Had we space we should like to quote 
at length from Mr. Barron’s book, but there are limits 
even to newspaper reviews. We have simply said 
enough to introduce to our readers one of the most fas- 
cinating and charming volumes published in the country 
since the death of Thoreau.” 

Early orders solicited. Sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

Wallingford Printing Co., Publishers, 
Wallingford, Conn. 


HELP WANTED. 


After Jan. 1, 1876, the Oneida Community are 
prepared to employ more help in their Silk Works at 
Willow Place. Girls between the ages of 10 and 16 
years are paid by the pound, and can earn from 25¢c. to 
75c. per day, according to ability and skill; those over 
16 years of age are paid from 6 to 1oc. per hour, 
according to capability. Girls living at Oneida are 
charged 50c. per week for transportation. Applications 
may be made to’ E. P. INSLEE, O. C.,, Oneida, N. Y. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XIL. 
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